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Central Office predicted a majority of twenty if an
election came immediately, and the atmosphere radia-
ted optimism. The Liberals, however, had a trick or
two up their sleeve, and another thirteen years were
to pass before a Conservative Government was again
in office; when that time came Mr. Chamberlain, by
the irony of fate, was not a member of it.

In 19085 Mr. Asquith had succeeded Sir Henry
Campbell-Bannerman as Prime Minister, and
although his views were no more advanced than
those of his predecessor, his position was not so secure:
consequently he had to be careful not to offend
Mr. Lloyd George and the more Radical section of his
supporters, who were to him what Mr. Joseph Cham-
berlain and Sir Charles Dilke had been to Mr. Glad-
stone twenty-five years before. Furthermore, the
momentum which had carried Liberalism to victory
in 1906 was clearly dying down, and it could only be
revived by some popular appeal. In short, a move
had to be made, and with the Whigs gone over to
Liberal Unionism a move to the Right was out of the
question, so a move to the Left it had to be. Such being
the case, the obvious course to pursue was to direct the
party's activities against the House of Lords, as this
would unite the various elements that made up the
Government's majority. The Liberals had no use for
an Upper House which presumed to reject or amend
their favourite measures; the Socialists objected to it
on principle; and the Irish knew that they would
never obtain Home Rule while the Lords* veto
remained unimpaired. A modern historian, Mr. R. H.
Gretton, has admirably summed up the position as it
appeared to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in the first
weeks of 1909: